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Modern improvements in paints, stains and var- 
nishes and the methods of using them, now 
make it possible to attain any desired effect in 
tone or color for the interior finish of homes, 
while employing the most inexpensive woods 
for standing trim, floors and built-in furniture. 



The living room of a home in the exclusive Country Club district, Kansas City. In this room all of the trim 
(finished in old ivory enamel) and the floor are of Southern Pine. 



Modern Developments in Home-Building 



'R every home-loving man and woman — and any who is not home-loving is 



-I. to be pitied — there is no more agreeable task than the planning and building 
of a home. Everyone, it is to be supposed, at some time has pictured in the mind's 
eye an ideal home, designed, constructed, finished and furnished "just as I would 
have it," and has looked forward to the time when the dream structure might 
become a reality. 

In this happy labor of home-planning and home-building, the interest cen- 
ters naturally on the interior of the structure, for it is there we really live, and it 
is there we expect to find the comfort and contentment that makes "our" home 
"a dearer, sweeter spot than all the rest." The interior of the dwelling may be 
the pride and joy, or the disappointment and despair, of the home-builder. If the 
interior of your home has refinement of tone, beauty of finish, and harmonious 
furnishings, it is livable and lovable, a place for which your sentimental attach- 
ment grows daily. On the other hand, if the interior is garish, inartistic, without 





The interior trim of this chamber is Southern Pine throughout, including the edge-grain, or "quarter-sawed" flooring. 



character, filled with clashing discords of tone or color, it is not a home at all — it is 

only a house. The problem for the 
home-planner and home-builder 
is to achieve the artistic and the 
pleasingharmony that"age can- 
not wither, nor custom stale." 

Learning to Build 
Economically 

All women and most men 
have a very definite idea of just 
how their homes should be ar- 
ranged, whether the structure be 
a cot or a mansion. In the mat- 




Practically the only wood adapted to all requirements in high-class interior trim is Southern Pine. That is because it is 
very workable, has a close texture and a beautiful grain, and at the same time is exceptionally durable. 



ter of interior finish and trim, iiowever, the problem is more complicated and diffi- 
cult, because few of us have extensive technical knowledge of building materials, 
and for the great majority the question of cost must be given careful considera- 
tion. The modern home of beauty and refinement has included in its interior 
finish a variety of effects in tone and color. These effects can, of course, be ob- 
tained by the use of a variety of woods of different shades and textures — but 
that means a total disregard of expense. Even unlimited means might not over- 
come all difficulties, because under present conditions or in certain localities it 





When interior trim is stained, rattier than painted, the varied and pleasing grain of Southern Pine makes it particularly 

desirable for such use. 



might be impossible to pro- 
cure rare woods desired for 
special uses. 

If we all were independent 
of considerations of economy in 
building we might say to the ar- 
chitect, "Have the library pan- 
eled in walnut," or "I want a 
mahogany music room," or "The 
reception hall must be in oak" 
— which would be very sim- 
ple and convenient. But since 
that is too often out of the 




For sun-parlors, entry-ways and entrance floors Southern Pine is especially suited, because it withstands hard service, 

indoors and out. 



question, we must devise ways and means, if possible, to accomplish similar pleas- 
ing results and still keep within the limit of our means. Thanks to modern devel- 
opments in the manufacture and treatment of building materials, it is entirely 
possible today to finish the interior of the home economically and inexpensively, 
and with no sacrifice of utility, beauty or durability. The purpose of this booklet 
is to tell you something of how that may be done — how you can take advantage 
of present-day aids to saving and satisfaction in home-building. 

Woods Once Common, Now Rare 

American builders of an earlier day had available a great variety of woods 
suited to their uses, which often might be had merely for the labor of cutting 
down the trees and converting them into lumber. In some localities the most 
plentiful and least costly varieties were those that today are so rare they can 
rationally be employed only for the finest finishes and then only by those who build 



An effect of light and cheerfulness is given interior rooms by treating the Southern Pine trim with enamels. 



without regard for expense. There are, for example, numerous old homes in the 
Middle West constructed throughout of black walnut or oak, from sills to roof 
peak, including the framing timbers, siding and hand-split shingles, as well as 
the interior trim. In the North and East, the native wood customarily employed 
from Colonial times for framing and exterior finish was white pine, a material per- 
fectly suited to such use. This wood, soft and workable and durable, was, however, 
lacking in character for interior trim, and home-builders learned to utilize the 
harder varieties — oak, birch, maple, walnut, etc., — for such purposes. As the sup- 
ply of northern white pine decreased and home-building expanded westward and 
southward, the great forests of the South came to be the main dependence for 
building material. The result of developing this vast timbered area has been 
that Southern Pine, the principal forest product of the Southland, today is far 
more extensively used for home-building than any other wood. In an immense 
territory Southern Pine supplies 80 to 90 per cent of the total demand for lumber. 





Many Woods in One 

The enormous consumption 
of Southern Pine (annually ap- 
proximating 15 billion feet, more 
than the total production of the 
four other most useful woods) 
is due not only to the fact that 
it is very plentiful and therefore 
moderate in cost, but also to the 
widespread conviction that it is 
the only wood that meets all the 
varied requirements of building. 
Because of its strength and dur- 
ability, it is the natural choice 
for house framing and for exte- 
rior trim and siding, where it is 
called upon to withstand weather 
wear; and because of its dense, 
even texture, its workability and 
its beautifully varied grain, it is 
the most adaptable of any 

other material for interior finish and trim. It is in considering its exceptional 
suitability for the latter use that we are chiefly concerned here. 

A tremendous impetus has 
been given the use of Southern 
Pine for interior trim by recent 
improvements in the methods of 
treating it with stains, paints and 
enamels. It has long occupied 
a position of first importance for 
interior use in home-building 
where its natural light color was 
in harmony with the decorative 
scheme employed; in some in- 
stances, however, other and 
more expensive materials were 
employed to obtain darker and 
more varied effects, because the 



Southern Pine is used universally for built-in clothes closets, 
boards," china closets, etc. 



cup- 





Probably more Southern Pine is used for trim in sanitary 
kitchens and pantries than all other woods combined. 



user did not appreciate the fact that 
Southern Pine might be stained any 
tone or color desired. Even painters 
and some manufacturers of colors and 
varnishes at one time were of the 
opinion that Southern Pine was "a hard 
wood to paint." Paint manufacturers 
reahzed, however, that this wood was 
of such importance that it merited 
special study, with the result that 
slight modifications in the method of 
treatment completely eliminated any 
difficulties that formerly existed. It is 
now understood by paint makers and 
well informed architects, painters and 
professional builders everywhere that 
Southern Pine, properly treated, not 
only may be stained to any desired 




Popular Finishes in Southern Pine Interior Trim. 
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Stained Southern Pine trim may be made to harmonize with any desired color scheme in 

home furnishings. 

shade, thereby retaining all the natural beauty of the grain of the wood, but that it 
takes and holds perfectly and permanently, every variety of paints and enamels. 
The "special" treatment advised is of the simplest character, differing but little 
from that governing good workmanship in finishing others of the leading build- 
ing woods. And by the intelligent observance of these rules in the use of 
Southern Pine for interiors, it is easily possible to produce all the richness and 
variety of rare hardwoods, and at a cost much less than that entailed in the em- 
ployment of any other variety of anything like the same intrinsic merit. This 
fact is now so generally conceded that Southern Pine is being employed more 
and more for interior trim in the most important buildings and the finest homes 
as well as in structures of a more modest character. 



Varied Textures in 
Southern Pine 

The name Southern 
Pine embraces both the 
Longleaf and the Short- 
leaf pines of the South. 
As a rule the Longleaf 
("Georgia pine," "hard 
pine") is harder and more 
dense in texture than 
Shortleaf, and is particu- 
larly suited to use for 
houseframing, for exterior 
trim, under the most try- 
ing service conditions, and 
for edge-grain flooring, 
though for the last named 
use there is seldom any 
discrimination made be- 
tween the two varieties. 
Shortleaf pine, while of a 
close and velvety texture, 
is usually softer and more 
workable in fine joinery 
than Longleaf, and there- 
fore is more commonly 




Edge-grain Southern Pine floors, properly laid and finished, are fully the equal 
in beauty and durability of the much more expensive hardwood floors. 




employed for interior trim. The 
two varieties are so similar, how- 
ever, that they are rightly 
classed under the one name of 
Southern Pine and are custom- 
arily handled and sold as one 
by lumber dealers everywhere 
east of the Rocky Mountains 
from Maine to Mexico. For the 
home-builder, it is only sufficient 
that he know the grades of the 



material delivered to him 
are up to specifications, 
without concerning himself 
about the particular spe- 
cies of Southern Pine he 
gets. 

In view of the fact that 
the Southern Pine Associa- 
tion (the greatest lumber 
organization in the world, 
representing an output of 
seven billion board feet of 
lumber annually) guaran- 
tees the honesty of the 
grades of material shipped 
by its mills, careful buyers 







arc insisting that only the 
products of these mills be speci- 
fied or used in their work. 

Directions for Finishing 

Southern Pine 

NOTE. — In connection with 
tlie following, it is assumed that 
only the best grades of materials 
are employed, and that those 
materials are applied in a work- 
manlike manner, intelligently 
and skillfully. Southern Pine, 
as in the case of other quality 
woods, must be treated honestly 
and conscientiously if best re- 
sults are to be obtained. 

No paint or other finishi The housekeeper's joy, built-in closets and wardrobes, are economically 

^ & and durably built of Southern Pine. 

material should be applied to 

the woodwork of the home, either exterior or interior, in 
damp weather, or before the plaster work of the new struc- 
ture has been allowed to dry thoroughly. If this precaution 
is not observed, moisture may be drawn out through the 
wood after treating, which is more than likely to cause blis- 
tering or other injury to the finish. ' 

Painting Southern Pine Interiors 

Clean and sandpaper. Brush-coat any knots and sappy 
streaks with turpentine, not more than one hour previous to 
the application of the first coat of paint. Select a high-grade 
prepared paint made on a lead and zinc base by a reputable 
manufacturer. To one gallon of the paint there should be 
added three pints of turpentine. The thoroughly stirred 
mixture should then be applied, brushing it out into a thin 
first coat. This will rapidly dry to a hard undercoating that 
has penetrated deeply into the wood. If the finishing color 
is to be white or light tinted, there should be applied over the 

hdge-gram (quarter-sawed) _ _ " 

Southern Pine flooring, first or priming coat of paint a thin coat of white shellac. 

the last word in beauty a r i • i • r • i • i f-ni 

and durability. After drymg, the miperiections may be puttied up. Ihere 




should then be applied 
three coats of paint of the 
desired color, taking care 
that each coat is thor- 
oughly dry before the 
next is applied. If a var- 
nish coat is desired over 
the paint, it should be a 
light colored, good wear- 
ing varnish, evenly ap- 
plied. 



Enameling Southern 
Pine Interiors 

For enameling, the 
same treatment of knots, 
priming with paint, coat- 
ing with shellac and put- 
tying should be adopted. 
Next apply two coats of 
white prepared paint or 
flat finish. Then apply 
one coat of half paint and 
half enamel. Finish with 
one coat of best enamel. 
Each coat must be thor- 
oughly dry and should be 
well sandpapered before 
the application of an- 
other. All coats should 
be tinted as desired. The 
enamel coats may be 
rubbed with powdered 
pumice stone and water if 
desired, subsequently ap- 
plying a finishing coat. 




A "built-in" dressing table of Southern Pine. 



This treatment applies, of course, in enameling Southern Pine sideboards, 
dressing cases and other "built-in" features, as well as to other interior trim. 

Staining Southern Pine Interiors 

The Southern Pine designed for interior use is lumber of uniformly high 
quality, and gives maximum service at exceptionally moderate cost. The "run" 
of average yard stock will be found to possess a great variety in grain, lending 
itself most attractively to natural finishes or staining. When extraordinary 



effects of grain and texture are 
desired, such as "curly" grained 
or matched grained material 
gives, it is possible to have such 
pieces as are required specially 
selected at the mill where the 
lumber is manufactured or even 
in the lumber yard of your home 
dealer. While such special ma- 
terial necessarily costs more than 
the average run of Southern Pine, 
the additional expense is com- 
paratively slight and the unique 
results obtained with its use more than justify the additional investment — 
provided, of course, the home-builder can afford this indulgence. 

In staining Southern Pine all the woodwork should be thoroughly cleaned 
and free from imperfections. Apply one light coat of pure linseed oil, 25 per 
cent, and pure turpentine, 75 per cent, which laid on first, will obviate any ten- 
dency of the wood to take stain unevenly. Then sandpaper, after which stain to 
whatever tone desired with an oil stain containing 50 per cent turpentine. Close 
nail holes with putty to match stain, removing all excess putty. Apply two 
good coats of strong wearing body varnish, evenly flowed on, sandpapering be- 
tween coats and taking 
care that each coat is 
thoroughly dry before an- 
other is applied. 

For a flat surface rub 
with oil and pumice stone 
to a dull finish — in case 
of close rubbing there 
should be an additional 
coat of varnish. 

By this method there is 
absolutely no color or tone 
effect in perfect, permanent 
interior finish that cannot 
be obtained on Southern 
Pine, at the same time retaining all of the natural beauty in the wonderfully varied 
grain of the wood. Among the popular effects resulting from the use of oil 





stains of standard makes are weathered oak, Flemish oak, golden oak, mahogany, 
light weathered oak, cherry. 

Southern Pine Natural Finish 

Southern Pine has a natural light color that is bright and cheerful, and in 
many situations it shows to great advantage finished in such manner as to re- 
tain that natural tone. In such cases the treatment required is extremely simple, 
consisting principally of the use of a little varnish to protect the wood and en- 
hance the lustre of its velvety surface. 

For natural finish the woodwork first should be thoroughly cleaned and sand- 
papered where necessary. Apply one coat of white shellac, cut with pure grain 
alcohol. • , 

Cover all nail holes and other imperfections with putty colored to match the 
wood, taking care to remove all surplus putty. 

Give two coats of good wearing body varnish, the last coat to be evenly 
flowed on. Sandpaper thoroughly between coats. If a flat finish is desired, 
the varnish coats should be rubbed — but not too closely — to a dull, even finish. 

If the natural color of the wood is a trifle too bright for the effect desired, 
a very little burnt sienna added to the first coat of varnish will give the wood a 
beautiful, warm glow. 

Southern Pine Floors 

Before deciding on the material to use for new floors anywhere in your home 
you should by all means read the booklet, "Beauty Plus Service in Floors," pub- 
lished and distributed gratis by the Southern Pine Association. This not only 
gives much valuable information about the selection of flooring material for vari- 
ous uses, listing grades, sizes, etc., but it gives detailed instructions for laying 
and finishing floors, with instructions for keeping them in perfect condition. 

There is not space in this booklet to go into these details concerning floors 
and flooring materials, but it is well for you to understand that Southern Pine is 
now perfectly manufactured in several standard sizes and grades of flooring, and 
that these have come to be accepted as the most durable and economical for homes 
and public buildings, while in appearance they are fully the equal of the more 
expensive hardwoods formerly specified for such use in particular locations. And 
finally, it should be remembered that Southern Pine floors, like Southern Pine 
standing trim, may readily be stained any tone or color desired to harmonize with the 
scheme of decoration and furnishing in your home. 



A free copy of "Beauty Plus Service in Floors" will be sent you promptly on 
request. ■ . 

Painting Southern Pine Exteriors 

While this booklet has to do particularly with Southern Pine interior finishes, 
it may not be amiss to include here the simple, but important, rules for properly 
painting Southern Pine exteriors. There are just as good reasons for the use of 
Southern Pine for exterior purposes in home-building as there are for its use as in- 
terior trim, so it is to be supposed you will have occasion to apply the following 
directions in any such work you may undertake. 

EXTERIOR PAINTING — No paint should be applied in damp or freezing 
weather, and all interior plaster work should be thoroughly dry before finishing 
material is applied to the outside of the structure. The surface of the wood should 
be free from moisture, and weathering of the wood previously to painting is gen- 
erally advisable in order to permit thorough seasoning. If the wood has been pre- 
viously painted, all old, loose paint should be removed with a wire brush. If 
the wood has not been previously painted, all knots and sap streaks should be 
brush-coated with turpentine not more than one hour previous to the application 
of the first coat of paint. / 

PRIMING COAT — Never use ochre as a priming coat — serious results are 
bound to follow. A high-grade prepared paint made by a reputable manufacturer 
should be selected. Such paints should be prepared upon a lead and zinc base. To 
one gallon of paint there should be added three pints of turpentine. The thor- 
oughly stirred mixture should then be applied, brushing it out into a thin coat. 
This will rapidly dry to a hard undercoating which is the secret of painting success. 
The paint will penetrate deeply into the wood and provide a substantial and 
permanent foundation for subsequent coats. 

SECOND AND THIRD COATS — When the priming coat is thoroughly dry, 
close all nail holes and other imperfections in the wood with a good grade of putty. 
This should be followed by the application of the second and third coats of paint, 
which may be used as it comes from the can in prepared form, without the addi- 
tion of thinner. If in any instance the paint is thought to be too heavy, turpen- 
tine may be used for thinning. At least two coats of paint should be applied over 
the priming coat, but for first-class work three very thin coats are often advocated 
and will give much better wear than two heavy coats. 

It should be remembered that the most durable results are obtained from 
tinted paints. Permanent colors which have been ground by machine into the lead 
and zinc paints have the effect of preventing painting defects and increasing the 
durability of the paint by thirty per cent. 



If the property owner should desire to mix his paint by hand, which is not an 
economical procedure, he may obtain packages of white lead ground in oil and pure 
zinc oxide ground in oil. Mixtures of lead containing from 25 to 50 per cent of 
zinc give excellent results. 

Modern Sanitary Kitchens 

The use of Southern Pine for finish and trim in kitchens — so universal that 
kitchens in other woods now are rarely seen — is not due altogether to that wood's 
very moderate cost and availability. In these days of special sanitary precau- 
tions in the culinary department of homes, the finishing of the kitchen has become 
a matter of as much concern as that of the drawing room. The dense, even tex- 
ture of Southern Pine, which becomes harder and more compact with age, is par- 
ticularly desirable where the hot vapors from cooking might penetrate and render 
unsanitary more porous woods. Furthermore, this material takes enamel so 
readily and holds it so firmly that it is perfectly adapted to use in kitchens so 
finished. Southern Pine should be specified for use in every kitchen because of 
its sanitary qualities, aside from its qualities of beauty, durability and low cost. 
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PLEASE NOTE! 



The Southern Pine Association, publisher of this 
booklet, is seeking to extend the use of Southern Pine 
only for such uses as that material is best adapted — 
where it will give the most economical and satisfactory 
service. If you have special building problems, large 
or small, the Association's architectural department will 
gladly assist you with advice as to the materials most 
adaptable to your requirements, where that material 
may be obtained, etc. The Association has nothing to 
sell — its aim is to assist in the intelligent use of Amer- 
ica's most useful building material — Southern Pine. 

Address inquiries to the 




Southern Pine Association 



Interstate Bank Building 



New Orleans, Louisiana 



